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THE ORIGIN OF THE PREHISTORIC MOUNDS OF 

OREGON 

By George William Wright, LL.B. 

It is appropriate to show the probable relationship 
of the mound builders of Oregon to the primitively 
ancient people of northeastern Asia and Japan, who ex- 
isted there prior to the Bronze and Iron Age. In other 
words, the things exhumed from the Willamette and Cali- 
pooia mounds are clearly products of the Neolithic Age; 
and the skulls and relics therein found indicate a rela- 
tionship to a people anterior to the modern Mongolian. 
From Finland to Japan there stretches an almost con- 
tinuous belt of prehistoric mounds that apparently have 
no connection with any of the races now occupying that 
region. 

Burial mounds fairly line the way from Tashkend to 
Semipalatinsk along the fertile irrigated belt which bor- 
ders Alatau range, and are conspicuous in Mongolia out- 
side of the great Chinese wall not far from Kalgan. Quite 
similar to those in Mongolia are those south of Lake 
Balkash, in Turkestan, and similar mounds are to be 
found around Kiato, the ancient capital of Japan. In 
Siberia these mounds are called by the present inhabi- 
tants "chudski kurgani" or "chudish graves"; the term 
"chude" indicating a vanished and unknown race. A 
probable connection of these mounds with the men of the 
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stone age is shown by the fact that some of the skulls 
found in them, notably two from a mound near Kiahkta, 
south of Lake Baikal, are of the prehistoric rather than 
of the Mongolian type. Mongolian skulls belong to the 
brachycephalic type, in which the breadth is more than 
80 per cent of the length, but the two mentioned were 
distinctly dolicho-cephalic type, the breadth being a trifle 
over 73 per cent only of the length. In the Irkutsk 
museum may be seen many implements of stone, bone, 
and of hand-beaten copper ornaments which have been 
found in the burial mounds of Siberia. Implements of 
stone, bone, and rude hand-wrought native copper are 
precisely what was found in the burial mounds of the 
Calipooia, as will be later shown. 

A mound having no bronze or iron implements or 
coins, and no manufactured article of modern times, hav- 
ing only the products of the stone age, and its builders 
of an unknown and vanished race, is termed a prehistoric 
mound, and that is the term to apply to the mounds of 
Linn county and of the Willamette valley. The museums 
of Siberia, and particularly that at Vladivostok, are rich 
in materials taken from the prehistoric burial mounds 
of that section. All things point to a line of migration 
open in prehistoric times through Siberia across Bering 
strait into North America, over which there was free 
movement both for man and for the unwieldy mammoth, 
whose remains are found with man's all around the 
northern hemisphere, from Alaska eastward to Great 
Britain, and on through northern Europe and Asia back 
to Alaska. Mounds along the Willamette river and its 
tributaries, including the Calipooia river, have been 
known as Indian mounds since the first arrival of white 
settlers in Oregon, but the Indians here, as well as those 
in other places, disclaim any knowledge of the origin of 
the mounds. 
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The only inhabitants found here by the white race 
were uncivilized Indians. 

They found no ancient cities of stone or brick, or 
other structures, such as were found in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Utah. They discovered no mag- 
nificent ruins of ancient architecture rivaling that of 
Egypt; no buried cities with stuccoed walls of once beau- 
tiful temples; no pyramids standing out as silent memor- 
ials of a vanished civilization, as in Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. They found here Indians, called 
then the Callapuyas, and others in the Oregon country, 
apparently a cross between Japanese or northeastern 
Siberian savages, and some unknown race, and having 
no knowledge whatever of the mounds which dotted the 
plains of the Calipooia or of those along the Willamette. 
At the advent of the white men here the Callapuya In- 
dians roamed from the headwaters of the Calipooia river 
in the Cascades in eastern Linn county, to the Great Falls 
of the Willamette, now the present site of Oregon City. 
Northward and eastward from the Great Falls were the 
Chinooks, Cowlitz, Walla Wallas, Chickeeles, Clalams, 
Nisquallys, Pischoos, Flatheads, Kootamies, Nez Perces, 
Cayuses, Shoshones, Snakes, Punosh and Boonacks, while 
along the coast of the Pacific were the Kilamukes and 
Janocs. Southward from the Callapuyas were the Um- 
quas, Shastes, Klamets, Lutuans and Poliaks. The Ore- 
gon country then, in 1842, comprised all the land be- 
tween the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean lying 
north of the forty-second parallel, and extending to 54 
degrees and 40 minutes north latitude, but afterwards 
reduced by compromise between the United States and 
Great Britain to the forty-ninth parallel. 

From an exhaustive Smithsonian publication edited 
by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, we learn the mortuary customs of 
all the Indians of North America, with numerous illus- 
trations giving pictures of their different modes of burial 
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but no modern Indians erected mounds to their dead, 
although many prehistoric burial mounds are found east 
of the Rocky mountains. 

To write of the various prehistoric burial mounds 
found over the surface of the earth would make several 
volumes, but this essay is intended only to establish the 
origin of the prehistoric mounds of Oregon. 

The aborigines who built the prehistoric mounds of 
Siberia and of Japan could easily have come to America 
by crossing Bering strait, which is only about 30 miles 
wide between the East Cape of Asia and the Cape of 
Prince of Wales in North America; and the island of 
Diomede, situated in Bering strait about half way be- 
tween the capes, with other smaller islands adjacent, 
makes the connection practically only a swimming dis- 
tance for man or beast. Again canoes from Japan have 
been known to drift to the Pacific coast with the Japa- 
nese gulf stream, a mighty river of warm water, which 
plows from near Japan across the Pacific ocean to the 
Oregon and Alaskan shores. Geologists inform us that 
not many years ago, where now the northern islands of 
Japan and the promontory of the Peninsula of Kamchat- 
ka nearly connect, there was then solid land which ex- 
tended by the way of the Aleutian archipelago to North 
America. I now conclude by pointing out the similarity 
of the prehistoric mounds of Oregon with those of Siberia 
and Japan. 

Several mounds along the Calipooia and Willamette 
rivers near Albany have been explored sufficiently to 
state that they are prehistoric burial mounds. They are 
not as high as some in Japan or Siberia, but there are 
prehistoric burial mounds, both in Siberia and in the 
northern islands of the Japanese empire of the same size 
and dimensions as found here. The rude stone hoes or 
wooden implements to dig or convey dirt in the Neolithic 
age were doubtless one drawback to building mounds of 
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very great height, and again burial mounds for the ordi- 
nary chief were not constructed so high as for a king or 
a mikado. The burial mounds of Oregon are only about 
four feet above the level and are from 75 to 150 feet in 
diameter. These mounds in western Oregon were prob- 
ably much higher when first built, but being composed 
of the rich soil of the land adjoining, soon settled and the 
storms of centuries have leveled them to their present 
low elevation, but the remains therein found prove them 
to be the burial mound of a chief of the stone age. The 
fire beds showing remains of ashes and charcoal over the 
chief skeleton in the mound furnish the reason for the 
preservation of the skeleton of him in whose honor the 
mound was erected. 

On some of the larger mounds along the Willamette 
river great fir trees have grown with rings indicating an 
age of more than 300 years, one in a mound close to the 
Calipooia river having 275 rings by actual count. To de- 
scribe one of the burial mounds of the Calipooia will be 
sufficient to serve as an index of what may be found in 
others. In one of the mounds up the Calipooia river not 
far from Albany was found near the center, at the base 
or extreme bottom, a human skeleton buried in clay and 
over it the remains of charcoal, ashes, burnt soil, mingled 
with pieces of burnt or scorched fragments of bone of 
animals, indicating a sacrificial fire and feast. Some 
well executed obsidian arrow heads, evidently of the 
secondary Neolithic age, and several pieces of the antlers 
of deer were found in the mound, about 15 pieces of 
native copper beaten thin and rolled into hollow tubes 
each from two to about four inches long, and with a hole 
passing through lengthwise, the whole fastened or held 
together by means of a small buckskin string, there being 
two strings of these copper ornaments, the whole con- 
stituting a double necklace, and while the string in places 
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had decayed, yet where it lay in the copper tubes or 
beads it is well preserved. 

This double necklace must have been a badge of dis- 
tinction marking this central skeleton as the chief in 
whose honor the mound and sacrificial fires were made. 
On the skeleton was found woven matting made of fine 
strips of bark or some material resembling reeds or cat- 
tails, while the cross braid was of finer texture and ap- 
pears to be lake or marsh grass. This matting may 
have served both as a mattress and as a funeral robe for 
the body of the deceased. There was evidence also that 
the body had been dressed in some garment of deer, buf- 
falo, or bear skin presumably with the hair on, from the 
amount of short darkish red hair found with the bones, 
as we concluded if the deceased had been of the hairy 
Aino tribe of the island of Yezo, he could hardly have had 
so much hair on his body as was found, and so we attri- 
bute the hair to that on some dress the deceased had on 
of deer or buffalo skin at the time of his being de- 
posited in the grave. There were also found three 
small sticks, each dressed smoothly and about five 
inches long, of the size of a lead pencil, pointed 
on one end, and of light colored wood, and which may 
have served as fasteners or buttons to hold the folds of 
the funeral robes together or else to pin the matting 
closely around the body. They have the appearance 
somewhat of wooden needles. The most interesting and 
unusual find was that of a beautiful perfectly constructed 
canoe paddle, the blade and carved handle being all made 
of a piece of large bone of some animal. If it was not 
such a perfect canoe paddle it would be termed a sword 
or sacrificial knife. The symbol measures 22 inches in 
length and the blade at the widest place in its middle is 
nearly four inches; the thickness at the middle is nearly 
one inch and it gradually tapers to a thin edge on each 
side like a dagger. The handle is shaped somewhat like 
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the handle of a dirk or short sword, at the place made 
for the hand to grasp it is nearly three-fourths of an 
inch thick and nearly three inches wide, the butt end of 
the handle being somewhat rounded and on each of the 
flat sides thereof is carved a design that resembles to 
some extent a face of Alaskan art. The above articles 
have been preserved throughout untold centuries, per- 
haps for a thousand years, by virtue of the burnt clay 
soil and charcoal overlaying this skeleton. The canoe 
paddle may have been a personal treasure of the deceased 
prized as a token in memory of the days when he and 
his men crossed in their canoes the peaceful Pacific from 
their homes in Japan and Siberia, via Alaska, to the 
game-laden paradise of the valley of the Calipooia. 

The remains of twelve other skeletons were found in 
this one mound, but none of them had any ornament or 
covering of any kind or any semblance of authority, 
thereby indicating that they may have been the remains 
of sacrificial victims. They were evidently buried pro- 
miscuously in the mound but not close to the chief skele- 
ton. In and on some mounds are found bowls, pestles, 
paint cups, war clubs, hammers, and ceremonial emblems 
and other relics, all of stone, while knives, awls, punches, 
and scrapers, of flint, are found. No coins, or bronze 
or iron articles of any kind are found in these prehistoric 
burial mounds, and only such relics as are made of stone, 
bone, and copper are found, which is proof that the 
builders were of the stone or Neolithic age of mankind. 
In the judgment of the writer, the prehistoric mounds 
of Oregon were built by immigrants from the island of 
Yezo or from the coast of Siberia. The skulls found in 
these mounds are of the dolicho-cephalic type, and not of 
the Mongolian type, but are the probable remains of the 
old Asiatic race which ancient writers aver were driven 
by the Mongolians into the northeastern part of Asia 
next to Bering strait. Their small stature, only about 
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five and one-half feet, as revealed by the skeletons, is 
further proof of kinship to the Ainos or nearby tribes of 
Kamchatka. All of the relics above mentioned can be 
seen at the private and free museum at the photograph 
gallery of James G. Crawford in Albany, Oregon. Not 
only those but numerous relics from other burial mounds 
are in Mr. Crawford's museum, and comprise an in- 
structive study of the prehistoric races. Among the 
most interesting are emblems of phallic worship also 
found in the burial mounds of the Willamette valley. 
The most conspicuous being a Phallus and a Yoni, em- 
blems of procreation, and earthly symbols of the Sun 
God, the father of all life, as the devotees of sun worship 
believe. Phallacism is still a religious faith and now in 
practice in the remotest parts of India. 



